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personage, whose wanderings occasionally brought
her to East Haverhill, and her coming was
dreaded by Whittier in his boyhood. In later
years he did much to befriend her. She obtained
opportunities to lecture in Philadelphia and in
"Washington through his influence.

The Whittier family had from the first held a
leading social position in. the East Parish. Their
religious views were respected, although none of
their immediate neighbors were of the same faith,
and the pastor of the Congregational church in
the same vicinity seldom passed them by, when
making his pastoral calls. On First days, when
the weather was suitable, the parents, or uncle
and aunt, always drove to their meeting at Ames-
bury, taking with them, by turns, as many of the
children as their one-horse carriage would accom-
modate.1 A portion of the afternoon was gener-
ally spent by the assembled family in reading the
Holy Scriptures, and such other religious books as
their scanty library afforded.

These readings seem to have been characterized
by much freedom, of comment, in which the young
poet sometimes expressed his doubts regarding the

family, and knocked him do-wn with a stick of wood. That w.as
the end of her connection with the Society. She went with her
father, when he was a member of Congress,' to Washington,
attended parties, danced, and was fond of the gay society of the
capital. Samuel Livermore, a hrother of Harriet, was chaplain
on hoard the Chesapeake when that frigate was captured Tby
the British. When his ship was hoarded, he wounded a British
officer, and was himself wounded in that affair.

1 Mr. Whittier's father had a chaise, the only one owned in the
neighborhood. We find a receipt for an internal revenue tax of
one dollar on this chaise for the yea* 181*7.